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DEMPSEY SHOWS HOW 
LULLABYS ARE MADE 


Drops Thespian Role and Addresses 
Boston University Boxing Squad. 
Muscles Talk—Fists Eloquent. 


Jack Dempsey, financier, actor and pugi- 
list has been scheduled to address the 
Boston U. boxing squad, at the varsity 
gym, during his week’s sojourn in Boston, 
where he appears as actor in a local thea- 
tre. He has agreed to drop his thespian role, 
(the only roll he is willing to drop per- 
haps) for the sake of spreading his pugi- 
listic aura among the candidates of the 
university’s boxing squad. The young pugi- 
lists are eager to listen to the man, whose 
hands have sung more cradle songs and 
lullabys than a nation of mothers. Those 
who have known Dempsey but slightly, and 
those who have mixed with him intimately, 
Willard and Firpo for example, are firm 
in the belief that Dempsey has a more 
potent way of addressing himself to people, 
than by the use of his vocal chords. 

Dempsey’s career proves him to be a 
silent man. A he-man. fle comes from the 
big open spaces where a man can be a 
space, without attractiz.g undue attention 
from his neighbors. The Boston University 
boxing squad are in the presnce of a man 
who does his talking with his legs and 
hands, a method of articulation that has 
been carried to its highest degree of elo- 
quence by insulted Europeans and Hula 
Hula dancers. 

Rumor has it that a few victimized stu- 
dents are planning to bar their professors 
from the perfomance, on the grounds that 
the profs are already armed with suffi- 
cient soporifics without the added cradle- 
songs they might discover in Dempsey’s 
hands. 


Honoring ‘‘Dad’’ at Kansas U. 


To the old-timers, it was an altered col- 
lege, they came back to. A little jazzier, 
a little more movement, a little more soph- 
istication. But the daddies managed to en- 
joy the occasion, that John R. Dyer, Dean 
of men, had especially planned for them 
The reception committee composed of stu- 
dents met their dads at the station and 
welcomed them back to the college, where 
an elaborate “daddy” day program was 
carried out to the delight of the fathers, 
the student sons and daughters, the alumni 
and faculty. The daddies were treated to 
the Kansas-Oklahoma football game play- 
ed at the Memorial Stadium and were 
taken out to dinner in Robinson Gymnasium 
where they were addressed by Ed Howe, 
the Kansas Editor, and “Potato Hill Sage.” 
Three prizes were awarded at the dinner: 
One to the largest’Kansas University fam- 
ily present, another to the student house 
with the largest percentage of dads back 
for the day, and the third to the dad who 
came the longest distance. 


Skyscraping at $10,000,000 
per Scrape 


Above the smoke and cinders of Pitts- 
burg will rise the tallest university in the 
world. According to a report by John G. 
Bowman, Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburg, the proposed “Cathedral of 
Learning” will do its skyscraping from the 
vantage point of 52 stories, which celestial 
privilege will cost the trustees, and alumni 
about $10,000,000 The new home of the 
Univeristy of Pittsburg, planned to accom- 
modate 12,000 students, will be Gothic in 
style and built of white Kentucky limestone. 
It will tower 680 feet, and will be equipped 
with 16 high-speed elevators. It is reported 
that professors have all signed a pledge 
not to drop students from class-rooms. 


FUNDAMENTALISTS MEET FOR 
ATTACK ON EVOLUTION 


Plan Nation-Wide Organizing of Or- 
thodox Colleges to Fight Modern- 
ism and Evolutionary Thought. 


Fundamentalists in religion and educa- 
tion met at the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago in order to organize in a solid 
body, regardless of denominational differ- 
ences, to ward off the steady encroach- 
ments of modernists and evolutionists. 
Starting with a nucleus of nine presidents 
of orthodox colleges, together with James 
Gray, president of the Moody Bible In- 
stitute, the fundamentalists intend to build 
a nation-wide organization with the pur- 
pose of combating the evil effect of evolu- 
tionary thinking on fundamentalism. The 
committee formulated a program, that will 
not only be protective in nature, but will 
actually bring the fight into the enemy’s 
camp. The matter of text-books and pub- 
lications as suitable weapons to fight what 
the fundamntalists believe the evolutionists 
erroneously call “the laws of nature,” have 
been decided upon, during the sessions that 
closed last Thursday. 

Invitations to attend the discussion were 
sent out to all colleges desiring to be 
classified as orthodox institutions. 


Peacc Week of Youth 


During the week September 14 to 21, 
Youth in Great Britain, in response to a 
call from Youth Movements on the Con- 
tinent for an International Peace Week of 
Youth, demonstrated its will to Peace. 
Many organizations took part including 
the young Friends, Guild of the Citizens 
of Tomorrow, Order of Woodcraft Chival- 
ry, etc., etc., On Peace Sunday, September 
14th, local meetings were held in London, 
Bristol and other big towns on the subject 
of Youth and Peace. 

Two big public meetings were held in 
London by Youth, the first at Mortimer 
Hall on Tuesday, September 16th, presided 
over by Miss Maud Royden. 

The meeting on Friday, September 19th, 
at Devonshire House was chaired by Mr. 

(Continued on page 4, col. 1) 


UNAMUNO BANISHED; 
CALLED KING “ROGUE” 


Article Attacking King of Spain Led 
to Exile on Lonely Island—Friends 
Help in Daring Escape. 


Because of an article sent in to a news- 
paper in Buenos Ayres by Don Miguel de 
Unamuno, this European philopher and 
Greek professor at the University of Sala- 
manca, was sentenced to exile by King Al- 
fonso of Spain. The article showed Una- 
muno to be in open rebellion against the 
despotism that now reigns in Spain. When 
interviewed by the well-known writer, Wil- 
liam Bolitho, the scholar-exile is reported 
to have explained it in this manner: 

“It was because of an article I sent to 
a newspaper in Buenos Ayres, in which I 
told the truth about Spain. I wrote that the 
King, Alfonso, is a rogue and the ruin of 
his country. That Primo de Rivera is a 
frivolous and brutal bandit. That Martinez 
Anido is an assassin and a lunatic. That 
the Directorate of Spain is a group of 
greedy, unscrupulous and incompetent 
scoundrels. That Spain is on the brink of 
a revolution, that the only thing that can 
save us is a republic.” 

Such words, and others calling Alfonso 
an: “evil liver,” “a night-life King,” and a 
“consorter with casino-keepers” brought 
upon him the penalty of banishment. But 
Unamuno had friends who made possible 
his escape from the desert island of Fuerta 
Ventura. While on the island, Unamuno 
spent his time reading Dante, the New 


Testament and Herman Melville’s Moby 
Dick. 


One day a French lugger was secretely 
pressed into service by the French radical 
publisher, Henri Dumay, and spirited Una- 
muno away. He is now in hiding some- 
where in Paris. When asked how he felt 
about his escape, he replied: “It was world 
opinion that was freeing me:” 


Charles W. Eliot Protests 


John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has been criticised by 
many educators for his program of Edu- 
cation Week, Nov. 17-23 and for the au- 
thority he has seemingly permitted the 
American Legion to exercise, in a matter 
which many believe should be handled with- 
out interference from any clique or 
faction. The latest voice to protest against 
Education Week comes from no less an 
educator than Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard. In a letter, com- 
menting on John J. Tigert’s program for 
Education Week, he wrote: 


“The red flag is a symbol in some 
nations, and perhaps in some commu- 
nities, of all the woes described in the 
program, but denunciation of it does 
not seem to me appropriate in the gov- 
ernment’s program for American Edu- 
cation Week. Indeed, it ought not to 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


OMMENTING on the proposed sky- 
scraper for the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Chancellor John Gabbert 
Bowman said in part: 

“The building is to be a cathedral of 
learning, a great central symbol which 
makes the heart leap up and understand 
Pittsburgh . . The building and its con- 
tents will keep the lives of those who have 
done good work for Pittsburgh; who, to 
some memorable degree, have produced mu- 
sic, for example, or built up industry, or 
extended our knowledge of truth, or inter- 
preted the use and beauty of life or served 
in matters of government . . . We must 
rise to the highest attainable record. Noth- 
ing else is good enough... ” 

And now we let of our contemporary 
speak. The voice comes from an editorial 
in The Vagabond, published by the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. The editorial written, we 
believe, before news of the University of 
Pittsburgh skyscraper was sent broadcast 
over the country to chill the heart of old 
two-story colleges, is especially fitting at 
this moment when the world is ready to 
abase itself before the God of Size and 
Height. 

Says the editorial: 

“In all our institutions of higher learn- 
ing there is a tendency toward Gigantism, 
the worship of Bigness, which regards the 
success of the school as proportionate to 
its enrollment, the acreage of the campus, 
the floor-space of its buildings,-and the 
number of men in the faculty. 

S$ . George Santayana relates an il- 
luminating incident showing the weight of 
Gigantism even upon an academic mind: 
‘The President of Harvard College, seeing 
me by chance soon after the beginning of 
the term, inquired how my classes were 
getting on, and when I replied that I 
thought they were getting on well, that 
my men seemed to be keen and intelligent, 
he stopped me as if I were about to waste 
his time. ‘I meant,’ said he, ‘what is the 
number of students in your classes.’ ”’ 

In commenting on this ‘Cathedral of 
Learning,” Time Magazine speaks of the 
“tower that once rose, heavenward in Ba- 
bel. But its builders disputed, talked strange 
tongues, went unto the ends of the earth, 
confounded for blasphemy. Having accu- 
mulated humility and wisdom, and trans- 
lated their tongues each into the others’, 
the races are now come together again in 
new towers. They aspire not to Heaven 
but to Knowledge.” 

If the Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh is bent on rising “to the high- 
est attainable record,” nothing else “being 
‘good enough,” we feel that after all he 
“may only rise to the height of fifty-two 
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stories which is a far way from “Heaven” 
as any eagle will tell, and at which “re- 
cord” height “Knowledge’ may be too 
dizzy to feel at home. She has been ac- 
customed to living near men, not Gothic 
architecture. In Lincoln’s log-cabin, not 
because she loved a log-cabin, but because 
she was beloved of Lincoln. In Spinoza’s 
garret, not because she loved the atmos- 
phere of a garret, but because Spinoza 
wooed her beyond the mesh of elevators, 
and mortar and steel. Fifty-two stories 
may rise to the very core of Knowledge, 
only if students and professors and trus- 
tees have something in their upper stories, 
other than the thought of breaking 
“records.” 


Robert Frost Honored 


In a day when people are inclined to pay 
so profound a homage to money, and pros- 
trate themselves before the altar of “big 
business and “big things done in a big 
way,” with its resultant smirking at art 
and literature, it is heartening to see a 
gesture full of graciousness and light; a 
gesture that enthrones upon its kingdom an 
art as ancient as man and as durable. 

The gesture comes from the University 
of Michigan in the way of a permanent 
Fellowship in Letters created especially 
for Robert Frost. His last volume of po- 
etry, “New Hampshire” (Henry Holt) won 
the Pulitzer Poetry Prize for 1928. Robert 
Frost’s work at the University will be lim- 


ited to a few classes, so that he will have 


enough leisure for his own work and for 
contact with students who show unusual 
writing ability. Few will quarrel with this 
choice. But many will regret that Edwin 
Arlington Robinson has not as yet bcen 
similarly honored. 


. 


OULFUL denizens of the campus 

jazz world who cluster around the 

old frat piano, beat the traps, and 

make jazz moan in off hours of a 
college career may now come out of hiding 
—fearless, unashamed. 

Says the New York World: 

“Otto H. Kahn, financier and chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
offered to produce a jazz opera—on con- 
ditions.” 

Mr. Kahn consulted with Irving Berlin, 
Jerome Kern, and George Gershwin. 

“He told them the opera should not con- 
cern the love of an Indian maiden for a 
pale-faced hunter, but the story of a steno- 
grapher, shop girl or any of the American 
types whose life is one of bobbed hair, sub- 
way riding, movies, and flapperism.” 

Enter the despised frat jazzer. Ameri- 
can music just in the bud. Who can deny 
that American colleges are making su- 
preme contributions to American culture? 

With the advent of American jazz opera 
and light opera the college stage may find 
a welcome escape from the bondage of “The 
Importance Of Being Earnest,” ‘“Charlie’s 
Aunt,” et al. Glee clubs would gleefully 
cooperate, if only to escape “The Flowing 
Bowl,” “One, Two, Three, Four,” and the 
countless chestnuts which test college loy- 
alty to the utmost. 


FTER all, is it the old fellows or 

the young fellows who itch for the 

war game? Since the Great War, 

we youngsters have been hollering 
a good deal about the older generation as 
war makers. 

Our exchange editor reports that after 
reading some forty-six accounts of campus 
Armistice Day celebrations he finds a scant 
fourteen devoted primarily to the worship 
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WIND-MILL 


Says the Berea Pinnacle: “After a man 

has played football he has developed clean 
living and self-control. He hag learned too 
to take the hard knocks of life without 
murmuring or shifting the responsibility 
upon someone else.”’ Perhaps. But our set 
of statistics puncture this notion. Of the 
college football players we have interview- 
ed, 89% of them wished the stars of the 
opposing team were stricken with either 
lumbago, or falling sickness, or both. The 
other 10-10/11% of the players interviewed 
were not particular how the opposing stars 
broke their necks, so long as they broke 
them. 
The other 1/11% even wanted to see the 
home team wrecked in an automobile ac- 
cident. He was the mule mascot. He felt 
that the cheer leaders paraded him around 
the field just to make an ass of him. We 
admit, of course, that our figures are in- 
complete. We have no statistics for the 
Rio Grande Valley, the Gulf of Mexico and 
Yellowstone Park. 


We wonder what sort of elevator boys 
will be employed in the future skyscraper 
of the University of Pittsburgh. The most 
efficient will have to combine the depart- 
ment-store elevator technique, with an abil- 
ity to keep a straight face when calling 
off the departments of learning, located 
on each of the 52 floors. Imagine, a dig- 
nified old professor of geology boarding 
the elevator. Imagine the elevator boy, 
caught up in a reverie of his old depart- 
ment-store days murmuring in dreamy 
far-off tones—‘Third floor,—lingerie, un- 
derwear, hosiery, corsets.” 


Zidor—(Browsing in his friend’s li- 
brary). “Say, Maurice, you have a costly 
collection of pornographic books!” 

Maurice—“Well, old man, it’s not so 
much the initial cost. It’s the up-keep.” 


From Samuel Butler’s Note Book 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


This is a question for an embryo, not 
for a man. 


MELCHISEDEC 
He was a really happy man. He was 
without father, without mother and with- 
out descent. He was an incarnate bachelor. 
He was a born orphan. 


NEW IDEAS 
Every new idea has something of the 
pain and peril of childbirth about it; ideas 
are just as mortal and just as immortal 
as organized beings are. 


Definition of a College—‘An architec- 
tural experiment to provide professors 
with an audience and retired business men 
with an occupation.”—Yale News. 


of peace and the outlawry of war on that 
sacred day. Thirty-two beat drums, and 
played the soldier game in joyous boyish 
fashion. In many ways it looks as though 
we might have to stage another World con- 
flict to teach these youngsters that the 
game is not worth the candle. 
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DEBATING 


| 


Bran vs. Brawn 


An attempt is being made at Missosuri 
Wesleyan College to revive the almost 
moribund notion that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, or as the Missouri Wes- 
leyan Criterion puts it “Brain vs. Brawn.” 
It believes that physical force, and blood- 
shed, as a method of settling international 
disagreements, should be substituted by 
what it calls “persuasion.” The hero of 
the future will not be he who can smash 
the “Hindenburg line,” with a center rush 
of arms and men—but rather he “who can 
hurl his statesmanship through the line of 
national pride and prejudice.” The students 
at Missouri Wesleyan are making an ef- 
fort to revive interest in the supremacy 
of brain over brawn, “through the channel 
of debate and other forensic activities.” 


Debating Endowed 


Due to the fact that the Western Re- 
serve debating team was forced, through 
lack of funds, to “cancel many desirable 
debates” last year, a movement is on foot 
to endow Debating.” “Credit for the 
budget must be given to Professor Wood- 
ward and members of the debating team.” 


DRAMA 


The Studio Theatre 


From Upton Sinclair, novelist, social 
Jeremiah and controversialist, who was 
hailed by George Braides, the renowned 
Danish critic, as America’s foremost nov- 
elist, comes. the following bit of news: 

“Samuel Eliot, Jr., a grandson of ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard, is teaching 
drama at Smith College, and the young 
ladies there have organized a Studio Thea- 
tre to produce their plays in New York 
City. Professor Eliot writes explaining 
that their plays are rather radical, and 
they want a real respectable feminist play 
to start out with; so they are opening on 
November 16th with my “Nature Woman.” 
They are going to produce it as a “period 
play”’—it was written in 1911—and the au- 
dience is expected to laugh hilariously over 
the old-fashioned ideas which were con- 
sidered radical thirteen year ago. I am 
enormously entertained by the idea .of 
being a back number!” 


CONFERENCE 


Meeting at High Leigh 


The General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation have held 
eleven meetings since its foundation in 


Vadstena Castle—namely, those in Wil- 
liamstown, FEisenach, Versailles, Soro, 
Zeist, Tokyo, Oxford, Constantinople, 


Princeton, Beatenberg, Peking. The twelfth 
meeting held at High Leigh, August 7-20, 
1924, was especially successful in that it 
was most productive of immediate results. 
There were in attendance throughout the 
sessions of the General Committee between 
eighty and ninety men and women from 
thirty-five nations 

At this session, the Christian Student 
Movements of Hungary, Korea, and the 


Philippines were received into the Federa- 
tion as constituent Movements. 


The Student Christian Movements of 
Bulgaria and Roumania were accepted as 
Corresponding Movements. 


The General Committee voted to continue 
and, should increased financial resources 
become available, to enlarge the Extension 
Work of the Federation. Particular at- 
tention was given to the work thus being 
accomplished among foreign students in 
general in such centres as Berlin, Paris, 
and Prague, and to pioneer work in cer- 
tain fields of Central and Eastern Europe. 

JOHN R. MOTT 


PRIZES 


Nobel Prize 


Wladislaw Reymont, the Polish writer, 
has been awarded the 1924 Nobel prize in 
literature. His free lance career as teach- 
er, telegraph operator and worker on a 
railroad, recall another Nobel prize man, 
Knut Hamsun, author of Hunger, The 
Growth of the Soil, etc., who once worked 
as a street car conductor in Chicago. Last 
year’s Nobel Prize winner, was William 
Butler Yates, now a member of Irish Par- 
liament. 


Peace Prize 


Winners of the Intercollegiate Peace As- 
sociation contest for 1924: 

1st prize to Virgil Gilbert Malley, of the 
University of Oklahoma, and member of 
the Fellowship of Youth for Peace. 

2nd prize to David E. Brubaker of Mc- 
Pherson College, Kansas. 

Donors of the prizes were Mary and 
Helen Seabury, both of Bedford, Mass. 


PEACE MOVEMENT 


German Students 


Pacifism is a question of national im- 
portance in Germany today. It is no long- 
er the despised theory of a few extremists, 
and this is clearly indicated by the char- 
acter and variety of the organizations 
which officially supported the Pacifist 
Youth Week at Dortmund They included 
the German Peace Society, League for Hu- 
man Rights (Union of the New Father- 
land), Union of War Resisters (German 
Section of the War Resisters’ Internation- 
al), Union of Decided School-Reformers, 
Socialist Teachers’ Union, Union of War 
Invalids, National German Workers’ Un- 
ions, Free Clerks’ Union, German Civil 
Servants’ Union, Federation of National 
Unions, Socialist Workers’ Youth Move- 


ment, Free Youth, Union of German Youth,. 


and the Crusaders 
Movement). 

The Dortmund Peace Week was a great 
inspiration to all who took part in it. I 
came away from it feeling that even if 
Germany had been largely responsible for 
the catastrophe which brought about the 
fall of the Old Europe, the New Europe 
would owe much to the spirit, the thought 
and the labour of the younger generation 
in Germany today. 


(the Catholic Youth 


HAROLD F. BING. 


COLYUM 


Please Page! Heywood Broun—Don 
Marquis—F. P. A—Gene Markey— 
Keith Preston—Ted Robinson— 


The New Student is looking for guest 
conductors. No not to lead Paul White- 
man’s jazz band or the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The New Student is 
going to run a national college colyum of 
witty and satirical paragraphs either in 
prose or verse. 

If you can lasso a swift and penetrating 
epigram as easily as you can a damsel for 
the next dance—if you can weave a rol- 
licking bit of verse as easily as you can 
weave an excuse for your last week’s cut— 
if you can string words till they glitter 
like a rope of pearls, as deftly as you can 
string your landlady along for your back 
rent—then by all means send in your con- 
tributions to the editor of your college 
paper. 

Editors of college papers are instructed 
to exercise exceptional judgment in the ac- 
ceptance of manuscripts for we are cer- 
tain the competition will be keen and our 
space limited. It is the plan of The New 
Student to allot a column to a different 
college each week. The title of the col- 
umn will bear the name of the college 
paper whose contributions have been select- 
ed to appear. The editors of college pa- 
pers are further advised to receive only 
contributions that are original and that 
have not appeared in print before. These 
contributions are to be sent to us in bulk 
as representing your college for appear- 
ance in our weekly journal. Our column 
measures twelve inches long by two-and-a- 
half inches wide. 

ALL EDITORS EXPECTING THEIR 
COLLEGES TO PARTICIPATE MUST 
COMMUNICATE WITH THIS OFFICE 
BEFORE DECEMBER 15th EITHER BY 
COMPLETED COLUMN MANUSCRIPT 
OR BY LETTER. 


From The Ignatian, we learn that Ido, 
an artificial sister language to Esperanto, 
is being used by big business men of Eu- 
rope for commercial purposes, and that 
there are about four hundred radio clubs 
in Europe that broadcast in the Ido lan- 
guage. In this country a few big stations 
broadcast in Ido on certain occasions— 
among them is Crossley Station of Cin- 
cinnati. 


What “Time” Magazine calls the most 
monumental task “ever undertaken in the 
history of History,” will soon be completed. 
It is The Economic and Social History of 
the World War in two hundred sturdy vol- 
umes, edited by James T. Shotwell of Co- 
lumbia, in collaboration with economists 
and historians of England, France, and 
Austria-Hungary. 
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PEACE WEEK OF YOUTH 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 

A. Fenner Brockway when speakers from 
France,. Germany, Holland, Austria, and 
Scandinavia joined with British Youth to 
further the cause of International Peace. 

On Saturday, September 20th, efforts 
for Youth Peace Week culminated in a 
processional through the heart of London 
to Hyde Park. French and German Youth 
marched under their pageantry of Peace. 


EX-PRESIDENT ELIOT PROTESTS 


(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 


be mentioned in the same section with 
the flag of the United States. 


“There is an objectionable inference 
under the heading of “Illiteracy Day.” 
Is it only illiterates who become “a 
tool of the radical’? It seems to me 
that the educated are quite as apt as 
-the uneducated to depend on second- 
hand, and therefore inaccurate, in- 
formation.” 


TOLERANCE URGED IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By E. FAY CAMPBELL 
United States Member on General Commit- 
tee of World Student Christian Federation. 


It is a part of a university’s work to 
enable students to get a fresh and detached 
point of view on every question under the 
sun. This is fundamental, and in order 
to achieve this end there are those who 
would have students lead a life quite sep- 
arate from the industrial and business 
community around them. A leader in 
British student circles maintains that the 
student should take no part in the life of 
the country during his college course. He 
should discuss and debate on every issue 
political and economic, but he should re-- 
serve his action until he goes down from 
the university. 

The chief strength of this->position is 
that it ecourages tolerance, a virtue not 
as prevalent ag one could hope for in our 
American universities. The average Ame- 
rican university student is not being 
trained to study Bolshevism with a genuine 
interest, for example. Even in student 
circles it is enough to call a man a socialist, 
red, or radical to ruin him. Our British 
friend would say that a student should 
eagerly listen to any expounder of new 
doctrine, hopeful of getting an idea that 
would help the world. For tolerance is 
more than keeping hands off the preacher 
of new doctrines—it implies a willingness 
to learn from the preacher. 

The question to settle here in America 
is whether we cannot have tolerance and 
active participation in the life around us 
at the same time. It is harder, but Ameri- 
ca has undertaken a more difficult job than 
any other country has ever dared to at- 
tempt. The United States has popularized 
higher education. The standards in some 
of our institutions called colleges are 
frightfully low. Some colleges have grown 
by the thousand in a few years and have 
had to take teachers where they could be 
found, regardless of training. But after 
all, men and women can go to college or 
university in America and work their way 
through after getting a free high school 
education in their own towns. Hundreds 
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of young men are working on regular jobs 
in the larger cities eight hours a day, at- 
tending the university in the evenings and 
getting degrees exactly the same as the 
man who does nothing but study for four 
hours. With us it would be nonsense to 
advocate this extreme detached point of 
view; it would be better for every country 
if the idea were to be modified. 


Students are citizens. They are as 
much a part of the country as the young 
men of the same age who work in the 
factorias. They should accept their re- 
sponsibility as citizens. Bad tenements in 
New Haven are of as much concern to 
students as to other right-minded men of 
the city. The twenty-one-year-old student 
should be able to vote as intelligently as 
the twenty-one-year-old clerk in a store. 
But the student has the greater responsi- 
bility. He must study carefully, with an 
open mind, so as to be of greater service 
to his generation. And above all, he must 
be tolerant of every form of doctrine. 

—Yale News 


EATING AND PROSELYTISING 


All eating is a kind of proselytising—a 
kind of dogmatising—a maintaining that 
the eater’s way of looking at things is bet- 
ter than the eatee’s. We convert the food, 
or try to do so, to our own way of think- 
ing, and, when it sticks to its own opinion 
and refuses to be converted, we say it dis- 
agrees with us. An animal that refuses to 
let another eat it has the courage of its 
convictions and, if it gets eaten, dies a 
martyr to them. So we can only prose- 
lytise fresh meat, the convictions of putrid 
meat being too strong for us. 

It is good for a man that he should not 
be thwarted—that he should have his own 
way as far, and with as little difficulty, 
as possible. Cooking is good because it 
makes matters easier by unsettling the 
meat’s mind and preparing it for new 
ideas. All food must first be prepared for 
us by animals and plants, or we cannot 
assimilate what has been already digested 
by other minds. A man should avoid con- 
verse with things that have been stunted 
or starved, and should not eat such meat 
as has been overdriven or underfed or af- 
flicted with disease, nor should he touch 
fruit or vegetables that have not been well 
grown. 

Sitting quiet after eating is akin to sit- 
ting still during divine service so as not 
to disturb the congregation. We are cate- 
chising and converting our proselytes and 
there should be no row. As we get older 
we must digest more quietly still, our ap- 
petite is less, our gastric juices are no 
longer so eloquent, they have lost that 
cogent fluency which carried away all that 
came in contact with it. They have be- 
come sluggish and unconciliatory. This is 
what happens to any man when he suffers 
from an attack of indigestion. 

—Samuel Butler 


Due to the peculiar coincidence which 
has brought serious misfortune into the 
families of both editor and news editor, 
calling the former out of the city and 
the latter to the hospital, The New Stu- 
dent is obliged to announce the inde- 
finite postponement and possible cancel- 
lation of its magazine section for this 
month, which it had been promised would 
deal primarily with the past football sea- 
son. It causes The New Student great 
regret to have to break a promise. We 
shall try to make up for it by intensified 


efforts during the rest of the year. Mean- 
while, we feel relieved by the thought that, 
after all, football is not without its count- 
less other priests and prophets. 


ERRATA 


The New Student wishes to correct the 
statement it made in its last issue, to the 
effect that the younger brother of Bill Bar- 
ron of Harvard, is now at Yale. What 
we really meant to say was that Bill Bar- 
ron’s younger brother contemplates going 
to Yale. The error is merely factual. 
Philosophically we are right, for what 
lives in the mind may be as tangible and 
real as reality itself. 


The Committee on academic freedom es- 
tablished by the Civil Liberties Bureau, is 
headed, not as we said, by Otis Skinner, 
but by Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts. 


INDUSTRY LURES COLLEGE 
GRADUATE 


That an increasing proportion of college 
men are gravitating toward commercial 
pursuits rather than toward the profes- 
sions is the opinion of Albert Beecher 
Crawford, Director of the Bureau of Ap- 
pointements at Yale University. 

Mr. Crawford’s statistics throw light on 
a tendency that educators of the old school 
would have deplored. Figures compiled by 
him show that there were 185 applicants 
for industrial positions in the Class of 
1924 at Yale, 43 percent of whom were 
placed, as compared with 117 graduates 
and Seniors who applied for teaching posi- 
tions in 1923-24. Cf the latter number 77 
were placed by the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and 40 by tie Faculty. 

The dismay with which seniors face the 
prospect of choosiig vocations seems as 
though the colleges were filled with land- 
lubbers, who were suddenly called upon to 
fly aeroplanes. As a corrective measure, 
Mr. Crawford advocates data and investi- 
gations, not motivated by a narrow util- 
itarianism, but aiming at “an essential 
concomitance of higher education,” that 


_ will fit the landlubber for his earthy needs 


and the aeronaut for sky piloting. 


The Sound of the Trees 


I wonder about the trees. 

Why do we wish to bear 

Forever the noise of these 

More than another noise 

So close to our dwelling place? 
We suffer them by the day 

Till we lost all measure ofpeace, 
And fixity in our joys, 

And acquire a listening air. 

They are that that talks of going 
But never gets away; 

And that talks no less for knowing, 
As it grows wiser and older, 

That now it means to stay. 

My feet tug at the floor 

And my head sways to my shoulder 
Sometimes when I watch trees sway, 
From the window or the door. 

I shall set forth for somewhere, 

I shall make the reckless choice 
Some day when they are in voice 
And tossing so as to scare, 

The white coluds over them on. 

I shall have less to say, 

But I shall be gone. 


From Mountain Interval by Robert Frost 
(Henry Holty 


